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Sir Austen's attitude towards two other great problems
with which he was confronted, those of China and
Egypt. In the case of the former his difficulty was the
same as that of his successors down to the present day.
Great Britain can only act effectively in the Far East
in co-operation with the United States, and that co-
operation is exceedingly difficult to procure. Further-
more, British interests are linked with Japanese action,
for if Japan behaves in such a way as to rouse Chinese
hostility, all foreigners, including ourselves, suffer.
Those appear to be the unalterable facts of the situa-
tion in the Far East. Some of Sir Austen's critics would
have liked him to take a firmer stand against the
encroachments of the Chinese Nationalists, but the
Government had not the necessary force at its disposal.
The British electorate cannot have it both ways: they
cannot have disarmament in an armed world, and
expect their Foreign Secretary to behave like a
Canning or a Palmerston. Sir Austen displayed firm-
ness when and where he could, notably in defence of
British interests at Shanghai (he was far too firm to
please the Socialist Opposition), but to have dispersed
troops in the interior would have been to invite a
repetition of the siege of the Legations during the Boxer
rebellion, or even of the tragedy of Gordon. In any
event, if he did not find a solution to the Chinese
Question in its modern form, none of his successors has
been any more fortunate.

In Egypt the Foreign Secretary was confronted at
once with the brutal murder of Sir Lee Stack, and he
can hardly be accused of not upholding British prestige
in the action he took then. The Egyptians were quickly
made to realize that there were limits beyond which
England was not prepared to go, and to drive the lesson